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ADVENTURES  IN  A  SILENT  WORLD 

By  Orron  S.  Isarelsen,   Ph.D.,  in  The  Improvement  Era 


"It  is  not  the  handicap,  but  reaction  toward  it  that  counts,' 
says  this  man  who  very  Hterally  is  still  "singing  in  the  rain.' 


C''AN  you  imagine  yourself  being  thrust  sud- 
denly into  a  silent  world  where  the  oirds 
go  their  joyous  way  without  song;  where  the 
winds  make  no  sound  as  they  move  through 
the  trees;  where  every  musical  instrument  is 
mute — into  a  world  where  the  tones  of  the 
singer  and  the  cries  of  the  street  vender  alike 
are  completely  hushed?  Almost  six  years  ago, 
after  twenty  years  of  adult  life  in  a  world  of 
normal  hearing  I  was  transferred,  without  re- 
quest or  preparation,  into  a  world  of  silence. 

Since  then  I  have  heard  no  voices,  no  or- 
chestras, no  radio;  nor  have  I  heard  any  of 
the  distracting  noises  of  the  busy  hustle-bustle 
world  in  which  we  live.  I  have  tried  to  use 
nearly  every  modern  hearing  aid  device  on 
the  market,  and  some  not  yet  on  the  market, 
but  all  with  the  same  negative  result.  Ven- 
ders of  hearing  aids,  when  I  call  on  them,  say 
almost  invariably  at  the  outset,  "Oh  yes,  we  can 
help  you,"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  call 
they  say,  "Sorry,  we  can  do  nothing  for  you, 
your  hearing  is  too  far  gone." 

Mv  transition  from  the  hearing  world  to  a 
world  of  Eilence  was  made  earlv  on  a  beautiful 
morning  in  early  summer.  For  many  days 
I  had  been  awakened  each  morning  by  the  sing- 
in!?  of  robins  and  blackbirds  that  perched  and 
talked  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  English 
elm  and  the  silver  poplar  near  my  sleeping 
room  window.  One  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  terrific  thumping  and  roaring  in  my  head 
that  left  no  place  to  receive  the  pleasing  tones 
of  singing  birds.  Within  an  hour  the  best 
doctors  of  medicine  available  were  testing  and 
examining  and  questioning  me,  to  find  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  thumps  and  roaring. 
But  the  thumps  and  noises  continued,  and  my 
strength  waned,  and  the  doctors  and  nurses 
and  the  members  of  my  family  hustled  here 


and  there  until  they  convinced  me  that  I  was 
really  facing  grave  danger. 

And  then  suddenly  their  voices  seemed  to 
me  to  be  getting  off  pitch — they  seemed  strange- 
ly high  and  far  away.  A  moment  of  dazed 
amazement  followed — a  doctor  asked  me  a 
question,  but  I  could  not  answer.  I  saw  his 
lips  move,  I  knew  he  was  speaking  to  me,  but 
I  could  not  hear  him.  My  wife  insisted  that 
she  could  get  me  to  answer  the  doctor's  ques- 
tion, but  she  too  failed.  I  could  answer  only 
as  George  Arliss  did  in  "The  Man  Who  Played 
God,"  "I  cannot  hear,  I  am  deaf,  I  am  totally 
deaf." 

Days  of  intense  anxiety  to  my  loved  ones 
followed.  One  of  humanity's  curses  had 
stricken  me,  a  disease  in  epidemic  form,  a 
disease  of  which  the  very  best  of  medical 
scientists  are  as  yet  but  little  informed.  My 
family  and  my  friends  feared  for  my  life,  for 
recovery  was  quite  improbable. 

But  the  return  of  my  health  came  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  ,  Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed 
before  I  returned  to  my  office.  Recovery  of 
my  hearing  was  predicted  by  many  well-mean- 
ing but  uninformed  friends.  The  doctors  of 
medicine  made  no  predictions.  They  said 
only,  "It  is  too  early  to  give  up  hope.  We 
can  do  little  but  wait  for  six  months,  a  year, 
or  even  two  years." 

As  months  went  by,  and  the  first  year  and 
the  second,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
I  must  become  re-educated;  that  I  must  learn 
to  live  in  a  world  of  silence,  yet  associate 
daily  with  my  family,  friends,  and  colleagues 
in  a  world  of  sound.  The  re-education  meant 
in  reality  adaptation  to  a  new  and  untried 
environment.  Dr.  Nichols  Murray  Butler  has 
recently  defined  education  as  "adaptation  to 
environment."  There  is  probably  no  better 
definition  of  the  word,  "re-education." 
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My  adaptation  is  not  yet  completed.  These 
first  six  years  have  brought  some  progress. 
The  six-year  stretch  on  the  "road  of  adapta- 
tion" has  been  rough  and  smooth,  uphill  and 
downhill,  paved  and  rutted.  I  have  come  to 
many  "detours"  and  "sharp  curves."  At 
times  I  have  done  as  it  is  said  the  wife  of  Lot 
did,  that  is,  "turned  and  looked  back,"  but 
with  less  serious  consequences.  Continuous 
looking  backward  may  result,  however,  in  lives 
of  no  more  activity  than  one  would  expect 
from  "Pillars  of  salt." 

Almost  immediately  after  setting  out  on  the 
road  of  adaptation  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  make  many  new  friendships.  Ernest  Elmo 
Calkins,  deafened  for  many  years,  assisted  me 
wonderfully  through  "Louder  Please."  He  told 
me  cheerfully  of  his  experience  in  making  the 
adaptation  and  he  convinced  me  during  those 
very  dark  days  that  men  can  and  do  live  lives 
of  happiness  in  worlds  of  silence. 

Scores  of  others  who  have  climbed  the  grades 
of  the  road  of  adaptation  to  a  silent  world 
have  made  my  climbing  relatively  easy.  After 
I  read  "Louder  Please"  I  began  to  investi- 
gate the  new  art  of  lip  reading,  or  rather, 
speech  reading.  I  had  never  heard  of  speech 
reading  before.  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  under  trained  teachers  at  home;  only 
a  very  few  people  in  our  city  had  any  idea 
of   what   speech   reading   really  meant. 

Months  passed  before  I  learned  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Organizations 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  of  the  Volta 
Bureau.  .  Admission  to  membership  in  the 
Federation  was  really  admission  into  the  society 
of  a  new  world — the  society  of  the  world  of 
impaired  or  inactive  ears — the  world  of  silence. 
And  strange  to  me  then,  clearer  to  me  now,  was 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  culture,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  in  this  world  of  silence. 
Already  I  esteem  highly  my  friendships  among 
"hard  of  hearing"  people.  Indeed  I  am  al- 
most a  bit  boastful  now  of  having  two  great 
classes  of  friends — hearing  friends  and  deaf- 
ened friends. 

My  new  adaptations  may  be  grouped  in 
four  classes :  adaptations  at  home,  in  public 
places,  in  my  class  room,  and  in  conference 
with    professional  colleagues. 

At  home  adaptations  are  most  easily  and 
most  completely  made.  Probably  the  major 
reason  is  that  ease  and  the  completeness  of 
adaptation  of  a  deafened  man  to  his  environ- 
ments are  dependent  as  much  on  the  efforts 
of  those  about  him  as  on  his  own  efforts.  A 
wife  who  is  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
the  calamities  she  meets  soon  contributes  won- 
derfully to  the  ease  of  communication  with 
a  deafened  husband.  My  wife  writes  so 
speedily  that  the  last  part  of  her  sentences 
are  sometimes  merely  waving  lines.  But  a 
husband  can  guess  at  least  one-half  of  what 
his  wife  tries  to  say  to  him,  so  I  seldom 
have  trouble  in  making  words  out  of  waving 
lines.     Being   a   good   guesser   is   really  more 
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essential  when  I  try  to  read  her  lips,  although 
I  understand  definitely  more  from  her  lips 
now  than  I  did  the  first  few  months  after  be- 
coming deafened. 

But  sometimes  pencils  and  pads  are  not 
available  and  lip  reading  is  impractical.  Rid- 
ing in  our  car,  for  instance,  on  a  cold  win- 
ter day  it  is  hard  for  my  wife  to  write. 
And  being  like  many  other  wives,  it  is  hard 
for  her  to  sit  in  silence,  so  we  have  developed 
a  special  method  of  talking  as  we  ride. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved  we  do 
contrive  to  communicate  while  I  drive  and 
she  sits  by  my  side.  First  I  think  of  the 
things  she  may  possibly  like  to  talk  about. 
Then  I  begin  asking  questions,  and  she  an- 
swers like  this: 

A  vertical  wave  of  her  hand  means  "Yes." 

A  horizontal  wave  means  "No." 

A  wave  in  a  circle  means,  "I  don't  know." 

We  call  these  motions  of  her  hand  our 
"wave  language,"  and  with  it  we  often  have 
a  delightfully  chatty  afternoon  in  the  car. 
I  can  see  her  hand  as  it  waves,  without  los- 
ing sight  of  the  highway  even  for  an  instant. 
Sometimes  I  slow  down  to  look  at  her  facial 
expression  for  a  moment  to  see  if  my  ques- 
tions are  pleasing  or  irritating  her. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  my 
communication  with  our  four  childern.  At 
first  I  could  not  read  their  lips  at  all.  The 
girls,  Lettie  and  Ester,  adjusted  quickly  to  the 
new  situation  by  writing  to  me.  But  the  boys 
Allen  and  Melvin,  were  too  young  to  write. 
It  was  the  cause  of  many  keen  disappoint- 
ments to  see  how  earnestly  the  little  fellows, 
aged  eight  and  five  years,  would  try  in  vain 
to  make  Dad  understand.  But  it  is  much 
easier  now.  Allen  writes  well  and  I  get  some- 
thing from   the   lips  of  each  of  them. 

While  writing  the  foregoing  paragraph  I 
am  interrupted  by  a  sample  of  our  home-made 
speed  writing  presented  by  Ester  for  Mother. 
It  is  mid-afternoon  Saturday.  The  family  is 
planning  a  trip  to  the  Zoo  for  all  day  Sun- 
day. Ester,  now  eighteen,  hands  me  this 
note: 

"M  wants  u  to  hv  th  cr  rep  nw  &C  gt  gs 
&:  ol  so  we  cn  Iv  early  tom,"  which  says: 

'Mother  wants  you  to  have  the  car  repaired 
now,  and  get  gas  and  oil  so  we  can  leave 
early  tomorrow.' 

When  I  walk  through  the  residential  dis- 
tricts of  our  larger  cities,  and  see  thousands 
of  people  who  never  have  an  animal  friend, 
and  others  who  have  only  a  cat  or  a  dog 
to  indulge  their  natural  tendencies  to  asso- 
ciate with  animals,  my  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  farm  animials  at 
home  is  increased.  Pronto,  the  family  Ameri- 
can saddler,  talks  to  me  quite  as  freely  as 
if  I  could  hear  him.  I  enjoy  many  hours 
with  him  and  Sport,  our  hunting  dog,  and 
neither  of  them  shows  any  signs  of  impatience 
in  trying  to  get  me  to  understand  their  Ian- 
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guage.  Cows,  calves,  and  sheep;  and  chick- 
ens, ducks  and  geese  are  inspiring  associates 
to  nearly  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  live 
in  a  silent  world. 

But  the  farm  home  is  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion— modern  life  and  work  takes  me  to  pub- 
lic places  and  into  distinctly  different  en- 
vironments. 

Because  my  lack  of  hearing  is  so  com- 
plete, I  usually  tell  people  in  public  places 
with  whom  1  try  to  converse  that  I  cannot 
hear.  The  responses  to  my  candid  announce- 
ment of  total  deafness  are  surprisingly  var- 
ied. Some  persons  immediately  begin  to 
hunt  in  their  pockets  or  purses  for  a  pencil 
and  a  scrap  of  paper;  some,  especially  wo- 
men, repeat  their  statements  with  special  care 
to  articulate  distinctly  and  loudly  and  to  in- 
dicate as  far  as  possible  what  they  mean  by 
facial  expressions;  others  continue  to  mum- 
ble as  if  they  thought  my  hearing  was  per- 
fect and  that  my  statement  was  only  a  feeble 
attempt  at  joking;  and  still  others  stand  in 
bewilderment  as  if  they  were  too  shocked  to 
speak. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  writing  post  cards 
after   business    hours    in    a    post    office  build 
ing    of    a    large    city    far    from    home.  The 
post  office  officials  and  clerks  had   gone.  A 
well-dressed,  bright  looking  American  business 
man   came   to   me   and   asked   a   question.  I 
did  not  understand  and  said  to  him,   "I  am 
deafened,   but   will   try   to   answer   your  ques- 
tion if  you  will  write  it."     He  did  not  write 
the   question,   but  I   read   clearly   on   his  lips 
this    curt    reply,    "Oh,    I    see,    good    bye."  At 
the  moment  his  response  did  not  appear  par- 
ticularly   funny    to   me    but    in    less   than  five 
minutes,   after   being   asked   another  question, 
by  an  intelligent  looking  woman,  who  replied 
in  response  to  my  announcement  of  deafness, 
"Oh,  I  see,  good  bye."     I  was  rather  amused. 
Before   I    had   completed   my   five    post  cards 
a  third  person,  who  came  to  me  for  information, 
said,  "Oh,  I  see,  good-bye."     In  spite  of  the 
tragedy  of  it  all,   I  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh, 
(as    soon    as    propriety    would    permit).  Lip 
reading  for  the  amateur  in  public  places  is  a 
"by  golly-by  guess"  method  of  understanding. 
Many   times  now  I   try   the   guess,   but  some 
people's  lips  are  impossible   for  me   to  read. 
When  the/  write  to  me  I  encourage  the  use 
of  abbreviarions  in  order  to  save  time.  Some 
abbreviate  skillfully — others  persist  in  writing 
in  full  the  names  of  the  days  of   the  week, 
the   months   of   the   year,    the    names    of  the 
States,  and  of  the  large  cities  like  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Some  go  also  to  the  extreme  of  writing  "fore- 
noon" and  "afternoon"  instead  of  A.  M.  and 
P.  M. 

Sometimes  in  public  places  I  get  a  question 
from  the  lips  of  a  person  without  delay  or 
repetition.  Recently  as  I  stopped  my  car  in 
a  down-town  part  of  a  city  ac  noontime  a 
healthy  looking  fellow  immediately  approached 
me    for    the    price    of    a    meal.      Although  I 


understood  his  question,  I  truthfully  replied, 
'I  cannot  hear  your  voice  at  all.  Here  is 
a  pencil  and  pad.  Will  you  write  your  ques- 
tion?" He  answered  distinctly,  "'I  cannot 
write,"  and  left  as  I  replied,  "We  are  both 
out  of  luck." 

But  being  in  middle  life  and  "unable  to 
write"  (and  probably  unable  to  read)  is  much 
worse  than  being  thrust  during  middle  life 
into  a  silent  world  in  which  writing  and 
reading  abound.  Many  great  minds  are  con- 
finously  waiting  to  talk  to  me  through  the 
printed  pages  of  books,  magazines,  journals, 
and  reports.  And  some  do  talk  to  me  fre- 
quently without  the  slightest  evidence  of  ner- 
vousness  or  boredom. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  I  have  been 
a  teacher  and  a  research  worker  and  I  have 
long  since  come  to  regard  the  writers  of 
good  books  and  scientific  papers  as  friends 
and    benefactors    of  society. 

But  how  can  a  man  who  lives  in  a  silent 
world  teach  students  in  a  world  of  sound? 
That's  the  question  which  I  am  told  has 
been  asked  many  times.  "How  can  a  deaf 
man  teach?" 

Adaptation  to  lack  of  hearing  in  my  college 
class  room  has  been  far  less  difficult  than 
adaptation  in  public  places.  (The  readiness 
with  which  upper-division  class  men  express 
their  opinions  and  submit  their  questions  in 
writing  has  been  a  source  of  gratification 
and  surprise.  In  the  class  room  writing 
materials  are  always  conveniently  accessible. 
College  students  generally,  and  engineering 
students  in  particular,  are  early  taught  to 
image  well;  that  is,  to  create  clear  mental 
pictures  of  objects,  plans,  structures,  and 
natural  phenomena.  The  facility  with  which 
the  average  engineering  student  can  convey 
ideas  and  questions  to  a  deafened  instructor 
by  means  of  rough  sketches  or  diagrams  is 
far  greater  than  casual  thought  would  lead 
one  to  believe. 

To  be  sure,  a  certain  amount  of  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  student  is  required.  Stu- 
dents probably  ask  a  deafened  instructor  fewer 
questions  than  they  ask  a  hearing  one,  but 
written  questions  are  usually  more  direct  and 
to  the  point  than  oral  ones.  The  number 
or  irrelevant  and  immaterial  guestions  submit- 
ted to  a  deafened  instructor  is  relatively  small. 
1  he  extra  thought  given  by  students  to  form- 
ulating their  inquiries  in  writing  stimulates 
clearness  and  precision.  In  the  small  classes 
that  I  have  had,  from  five  to  twenty  students, 
lack  of  hearing  is  no  handicap  whatsoever 
in  the  lecture  phase  of  the  work. 

My  years  in  a  silent-world  class  room  with 
hearing  students  have  brought  permament 
rewards.  One  of  the  finest  compensations  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher  is  the  friendships  es- 
tablished with  students.  New  friendships 
created  in  my  class  room  in  recent  years  gives 
more  than  usual  evident  of  permanence. 
Moreover  these  friendships  are  developed,  in 
some   cases  at  least,   not  only   in  spite   of  my 
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deafness,  but  in  part  because  of  it. 

It  is  with  deep  gratitude  that  I  recognize 
the  patience  that  my  students  have  practiced  in 
clarifying  to  me  their  difficulties  in  under- 
standing, their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  progress.  Most  of  them  have  made  marked 
progress.  They  have  also  made  numerous 
unsolicited  expressions  of  appreciation  of  my 
efforts  toward  helping  them  to  understand. 
"In  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  I 
invite  my  students  to  confer  individually  with 
me  frequently,  and  they  have  responded  freely. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  explain  principles  and  pro- 
blems to  one  or  two  students  at  a  time.  I  have 
concluded,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  that 
hearing  is  not  essential  to  effective  and  satis- 
factory class  work  with  advanced  engineering 
students 

All  men  who  are  in  responsible  research 
positions  must  participate  in  counsel  with 
colleagues.  "In  the  multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  safety."  At  the  council  table  I  have 
been  usually  fortunate  in  having  considerate 
colleagues,  in  the  help  of  secretaries,  and  of 
members  of  my  family.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
art  of  lip  reading  I  remarked  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  with  whom  I  had  many  conferences 
that  I  would  make  every  possible  endeavor 
to  acquire  enough  skill  in  lip  reading  to  enable 
me  to  confer  with  small  groups  of  men  without 
much  writing.  His  quick  response  was:  "Spend 
your  time  studying  the  difficult  technical 
aspects  of  your  profession.  Don't  worry  about 
lip  reading  for  purposes  of  caunzel  with  us. 
Paper  and  ink  are  cheap." 

During  these  first  six  years  in  a  world  of 
silence  I  have  discussed  many  controversial 
questions.  I  have  obtained  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  widely  diverse  points  of  view  and  have 
continued  to  counsel  on  perplexing  problems. 

I  miss  some  of  the  jokes  that  are  exchanged 
at  the  outset  of  our  group  conferences,  but  a 
good  secretary  helps  me  to  get  the  vital  phases 
of  every  pertinent  statement.  Our  home-made 
spei3d  writing  in  conferences  of  scientific 
workers  is  a  valuable  tool. 

To  illustrate:  a  physicist  urges  the  need 
for  basic  and  fundamental  research  by  saying: 
"We  must  apply  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics 
to  this  problem.  With  these  laws  and  Darcy's 
law,  the  equations  of  continuity  and  Laplace, 
we  can  solve  the  problem.  Without  them  we 
cannot."  And  I  read:  "App  Iws  hyd  to  pblm. 
Sn  hv  Dcy  eq  8C  Con  dc  Lap  we  cn  sol  pblm — 
OS  cnt." 

Lip  reading  for  conferences  with  technical 
men  offers  some  hope.  But,  I  am  happy  that 
we  have  a  written  language,  and  that  there  are 
so  many  people  who  can  write  with  speed  and 
accuracy  to  make  che  spoken  language  clear  to 
me.  Of  cour.se  I  interpret  incoriectly  at  times. 
Already  my  associates  have  had  some  hearty 
laughs  at  my  mistakes.  Usually  I  laugh  with 
them — not  always. 

Adaptations  to  deafness  at  home,  in  public, 
in  the  class  room,  and  in  the  conferences  of 
colleagues  are  wonderfully  facilitated  by  friend- 


ly, cordial  and  patient  attitudes  of  those  who 
hear.  Cordiality  and  patience  are  the  products 
of  friendliness.  To  the  friends  of  those  who 
live  in  a  silent  world  I  recommend,  as  an  aid 
in  communication,  that  they  memorize  and 
use  the  following  formula: 

Clear   enunciation    plus    frequent  repetitioi 
plus   patience   like   Job's   equals   better  speech 
reading  plus  clearer  understanding  plus  greater 
satisfaction. 

Probably  most  potent  among  the  perceptions 
that  have  been  clarified  during  my  adventures 
in  a  silent  world  is  the  value  of  true  friends. 
It  would  be  a  super-man  indeed  who  could 
make  the  transition  fuddenly  from  a  hearing 
world  to  a  silent  world  with  no  resulting  periods 
of  hopelessness,  discouragem.ent,  and  despond- 
ency. But  a  word  of  encouragement  (not  sym- 
pathy) from  a  friend,  a  hearty  handshake,  a 
smile,  a  laugh  (even  at  one's  expense) — these 
go  a  long  way  to  drive  hopelessness  to  oblivion, 
to  supplant  discouragement  with  determination, 
and  to  banish  despondency.  One  of  my  best 
friends  was  recently  designated  a  "prize  opti- 
mist" and  I  have  since  earnestly  wished  that 
the  world  had  more  such  men  of  courage  and 
optimism. 

Another  friend,  an  otologist,  who  lived  in 
a  distant  city  at  the  time  my  deafness  came, 
but  who  understood  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects of  deafness,  both  from  scientific  study 
and  from  years  of  association  with  a  deafened 
father,  moved  to  our  city  shortly  after  my 
"transition"  began.  When  I  first  met  him 
on  the  street  he  brought  a  pencil  and  pad 
from  his  pocket  almost  instantly.  He  chat- 
ted with  me  freely;  he  laughed  heartily;  not 
at  my  blunders  but  at  his  own  wisecracks. 
He  invited  me  to  his  home.  I  did  not  go, 
although  I  believe  I  told  him  I  would.  Sev- 
eral weeks  passed — he  came  to  my  home  with- 
out an  invitation.  He  brought  his  chess  men 
w  th  him.  We  played  chess.  He  wrote,  I 
talked,  and  it  was  soon  morning.  He  came 
again  and  again  and  I  went  to  his  home. 
I  ewe  him  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
Hs  helped  me  at  a  critical  period  to  correct 
the  depiesfing  mis-conception  that  my  hear- 
ing friends  no  longer  had  either  the  time 
or   the   inclination   to   visit   with  me. 

Many  other  friends  who  live  in  the  same 
city  with  me  have  written  personal  letters 
saying  how  well  they  thought  I  was  making 
the  adaptation  to  deafness.  These  letters 
have  been  encouraging,  stimulating,  and  in- 
spiring; and  even  the  ugh  seme  of  them  were 
given  to  exaggerations,  they  convinced  me 
fully  that  our  friends  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

Friends  from  many  other  states  were  not 
silent.  "  Many  of  them  wrote  letters  of  con- 
fidence and  encouragement.  These  letters  are 
amon  ;  my  mcst  cherished  record.. 

Seme  well-meaning  people  have  spoken  all 
too  frequently  about  my  "affliction"  and  have 
extended  their  sympathy  by  saying:  "Isn't 
it    too    bad — whatever    will    you    do?"  Very 
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few,  if  any,  of  these  good  people  realize  that 
the  expression  "Isn't  it  too  bad"  has  no 
value;  That  it  tends  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen.  Probably  the  majority  of  people 
have  some  sort  of  handicap — it  may  result  in 
an  affliction.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that 
very  few  deafened  people  sustain  prolonged 
pain  of  body  due  to  lack  of  hearing,  and 
they  need  not  suffer  pain  of  mind  when 
society  learns  better  how  to  understand  them. 
They  do  not  want  sympathy— but  ihey  do 
want  understanding. 

We  all  know  that  many  hearing  people 
are  handicapped  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  man  who  is 
handicapped  by  lack  of  pov/er  to  concentrate 
on  the  task  at  hand.  One  of  my  friends 
has  very  poor  eyesight  and  has  to  be  cau- 
tious not  to  overwork  his  eyes.  He  cannot 
read  fine  print,  but  he  has  unusually  good 
"vision. "  He  sees  social  and  economic  trends 
clearly,  he  interprets  difficult  problems  cor- 
rectly, his  writings  are  well  known  for  their 
interest  and  accuracy.  He  loves  his  family 
dearly  and,  all  in  all,  is  a  genuine  Ameri- 
can, although  handicapped  (not  afHicated)  by 
poor  eyesight. 

Doubtless  every  one  of  us  know  of  persons 
who  have  achieved  greatly  in  spite  of  handi- 
caps. The  number  of  men  and  women  who 
work  under  handicaps  is  probably  far  great- 
er than  commonly  realized — it  is  said  to 
reach  the  millions.  If  all  the  handicapped 
people  now  doing  the  work  of  the  world  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
working  further,  the  number  of  unemployed 
would  probably  be  immediately  and  danger- 
ously increased,  and  the  world's  work  serious- 
ly impaired.  We  can  neither  deny  or  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  handicap,  but  the 
reaction   toward   it   that  counts. 

Adventures  in  a  silent  world,  as  in  a 
world  of  sound,  bring  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, their  stresses  and  strains;  their  cloudy 
days  and  their  clear  days;  their  debits  and 
their  credits;  their  "ups"  and  their  "downs"; 
and  their  successes  and  their  failures.  Un- 
doubLedly  happiness,  contentment,  and  achieve- 
ment are  attainable  to  adventurous  workers  in 
the  world  of  silence,  and  will  be  realized  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  of  these  workers 
and  to  the  understanding  of  their  lives  by 
their  friends  and  associates  in  the  world  of 
sound.  It  was  in  a  silent  world  that  the 
great  adventurer,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  discov- 
ered that  genius  is  abou;  ninety  per  cent 
•perspiration.  Edison's  extraordinary  power 
of  concentrat.'on,  his  capacity  for  work,  and 
his  outstanding  achievements,  indicate  that 
deafness  may  not  be   without  its  advantages. 


The  weapon  most  dangerous  to  a  fool  is 
his   own  tongue. 


Do  your  best  in  the  present  and  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself. 


A  BOY 

Well,  what  is  a  boy?     Just  this!     A  boy  is 
the  person  you  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
to  finish  what  you  have  started. 
A  Boy — The    time    will    come    when    he  will 
occupy  the  chair  at  the  desk  where 
you   are   working   now:    he   is  going 
to  do  the  work  that  you  are  doing 
now,  but  he  is  going  to  do  it  in  his 
own  way. 

A  Boy — He  will  be  the  father  of  a  family, 
a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  artist, 
a  professor,  a  surgeon,  a  jurist,  a 
minister  of  the  Word  of  God.  Who? 
A  Boy! 

A  Boy — You  may  formulate  policies  and  de- 
vise plans,  but  whether  and  how  they 
will   be   carried  out,   rests   with  him. 

A  Boy — Make  all  the  laws  that  you  wish, 
negotiate  treaties  and  form  leagues. 
With  the  boys  rests  the  power  to 
amend,    to    repeal    or   annul  them. 

A  Boy — He  will  occupy  your  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sit  on  your  bench  in  the 
courts  of  the  land.  Your  village, 
your  town,  your  city,  your  state  and 
the  nation  will  soon  be  subject  to 
his  will. 

A  Boy — He  is  going  to  take  over  and  manage 
your    schools,    universities,  colleges, 
hospitals,   charitable   institutions,  pri- 
sons, and  corporations.  All  your  labor 
and    your    plans    are    going    to  be 
studied  and  judged;  then  praised  or 
condemned   by  him. 
A  Boy — Whether  your  name  and  your  achieve- 
ments will  be  gratefully  remembered 
and  honored  by   him  depends  upon 
his    estimation     of    you     and  your 
achievements.     All  your  work  is  for 
him   and   the   destiny   of   the  nation 
and  the  fate  of  humanity  rests  in  his 
hands.    The  boy  of  today  is  the  man 
of  tomorrow. 
What    IS    a    Boy?      He    is    just    about  the 
most  important  person  in  the  world,  and  as 
such  needs  your  attention.     Most  of  us  who 
have  pa;:ed  the  meridian  of  life  are  hoping 
that  our  closing  years  will  be  spent  in  peace, 
security    and    quiet    enjoyment;    that    we  shall 
see  the  ideals  and  the  institutions  we  cherished 
and    labored    for    continue    to    command  res- 
pect  and    devotion;    that   the    race    will  grow 
nobler  and  kinder  and  wiser;   that  the  world 
will   become  a  pleasanter  and  safer   place  in 
which  to  live.     But  the  realization  of  all  these 
hopes  is  bound  up  in  the  questioning  hearts 
and  the  budding  minds  of  the  boys  who  are 
growing  up  amongst  us. — Judge  William  Gray 
in  the  Ohio  Chronicle. 


There  are  more  than  ten  million  boys  in 
the  U.  S.  If  they  are  right,  the  country 
will  be  right.  If  they  are  wrong,  there  is 
neither  hope  for  us,  for  our  country  or  for 
them. — Boy   Scout  Magazine. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SUMMER  VACATION 

I  enjoyed  myself  this  summer.  I  used  to 
go  to  town  often.  I  once  went  to  the  fair, 
where  I  rode  a  pony.  Vacation  time  always 
seems  good  to  me. — Homer  Wells. 


A  SUMMER  PICNIC 

July  Fourth  was  our  picnic  day. 

Two  families  besides  ours  traveled  for  many 
miles  out  from  Butte.  We  found  a  pleasant 
spot  and  began  our  cooking. 

We  roasted  a  whole  lamb.  You  can  scarcely 
mention  any  thing  good  to  eat  that  we  did  not 
have.  I  think  we  might  have  been  sick  from 
eating  so  much,  if  we  had  not  taken  a  long 
hike  up  a  mountain  side  after  eating- 

— Elsie. 


OUR  RETURN  TO  SCHOOL 

Agnes  and  I  do  not  have  many  opportunities 
to  visit  our  married  sister,  but  on  the  day  we 
started  for  Boulder,  we  did  have  a  chance  to 
see  her.  We  went  out  to  my  sister's  home 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  Culbertson. 

It  was  evening  when  my  sister  and  I  got  to 
our  destination,  but  we  were  not  too  late  for 
supper.  Fried  chicken,  fresh  vegetables,  sliced 
peaches  and  cream  with  a  big  cut  of  cocoanut 
cake  all  taste  good  after  a  long  trip. 

Following  the  meal  we  sat  about  and  talked 
of  our  parents  and  friends.  We  had  re- 
ceived some  candy  from  a  friend  and  we 
shared   it  with   the  others. 

In  the  late  evening  we  again  found  our- 
selves in  Culbertson.  It  was  train  time  so 
we  got  aboard  and  started  for  school. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 


HOW  COAL  WAS  FORMED 

The  earth  was  once  covered  with  water  and 
had  a  much  hotter  climate  than  it  has  at  the 
present  time. 

After  a  time  the  earth  began  to  hump  up 
in  places.  Land  appeared  above  the  water  in 
some  places.  Many  trees  grew  on  the  land 
and  the  vegetation  became  very  thick.  Thick 
layers  of  vegetation  collected. 

When  the  land  again  sank  beneath  the 
water,  great  loads  of  soil  in  the  form  of 
sediment  were  deposited  on  the  water  soaked 
vegetation.  This  caused  great  pressure  on 
the  vegetation  which  helped  change  its  form. 
This   is   how   coal   was  formed. 

We  have  three  proofs  that  coal  was  once 
plant  life.  Sometimes  we  can  see  the  outline 
of  a  leaf  in  our  lumps  ot  coal.  Often  miners 
find  large  pieces  of  coal  in  the  mines  in  the 
form  of  great  tree  trunks.  And  then,  the 
poorest  grade  of  coal,  peat,  shows  us  how 
plants  change  iheir  form  and  become  crude 
coal. — Buddy  Kopack. 


SPEED  RECORDS 

Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  recently  broke  the 
record  for  automobiles  by  speeding  over  the 
tracks  at  301  miles  per  hour  in  his  Blue  Bird. 
This  was  only  5 1  miles  slower  than  Howard 
Hughes  in  his  airplane  at  Santa  Anna,  Cali- 
fornia.    He  traveled  352  miles  per  hour. 

That  speed  is  much  too  fast  for  safety! 

— Bill  Maxwell. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

A  few  centuries  ago  the  necessities  of  life 
were  not  as  easily  gotten  as  they  are  today. 
Nearly  every  one  had  to  make  his  own  shoes 
and  clothing. 

The  people  of  these  days  scarcely  ever 
became  very  efficient  in  any  line  of  work,  for 
they  never  spent  enough  time  at  any  one 
occupation.  Today,  most  persons  are  specialists 
in  some  line  of  work.  This  makes  us  more 
skillful  in  what  we  do. 

The  greater  the  volume  of  business  the 
greater  the  demand,  there  is,  for  labor. 

The  larger  the  business  the  more  the  work 
is  divided. 

Climate,  too,  causes  a  division  of  labor. 
Some  individuals  living  in  a  hot  or  in  a  cold 
country  become  skilled  in  certain  kinds  of 
labor. 

The  doing,  by  certain  persons,  of  one  kind 
of  work  cheaply  and  efficiently  is  called  Divi- 
sion of  labor.  — Mel  Ray  Hoag. 


LUCKY  LINDY? 

An  almost  unknown  man,  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  brought  his  small  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis"  out  of  the  west.  He  silently  and  care- 
fully prepared  to  do  what  no  other  man  had 
ever  done — fly  from  New  York  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Paris.  The  few  who  knew 
of  his  intention  were  skeptical.  They  said  it 
was  humanly  impossible.  After  the  flight  was 
successful,  these  same  skeptics  and  many  other 
people  in  the  world  gave  Lindbergh  the 
title  "Lucky  Lindy." 

Lady  Luck  alone  could  not  have  taken  him 
safely  across  that  sea.  His  preparations  in  the 
year  1927  alone  could  not  have  carried  him 
across.  No,  he  had  been  preparing  by  form- 
ing habits  of  rest,,  correct  food,  exercise,  fresh 
air — all  of  which  built  for  him  a  healthy  body 
and  a  clean  mind.  Education  gave  him  a  clear, 
alert  mind  which  enabled  him  to  compute  the 
exact  amount  of  fuel  needed  on  a  course  never 
before  flown.  Steady  nerves  were  necessary  in 
keeping  on  the  charted  course  in  spite  of 
weather  conditions. 

Spur  of  the  moment  preparation  has  never 
guaranteed  success.  We  meet  new  adventures 
every  day.  In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  them 
successfully  we  must  start  now  to  form  good 
health  habits  and  not  trust  to  luck. 

— Wayne  Bassett. 
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A  VISIT  TO  BAINVILLE 

My  sister,  Bernice,  was  living  on  a  big  farm 
this  summer  near  Bainville,  Montana.  Lelia 
and  I  paid  her  a  visit  just  after  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

We  had  had  a  bad  storm  a  day  or  so  before 
our  visit.  A  few  miles  from  Bainville  there  was 
a  train  that  had  been  derailed  during  the 
storm.  The  water  had  washed  away  several 
lengths  of  track  and  three  coaches  had  been 
thrown  over  on  their  sides  v/hen  they  came  to 
the  wash  out.  The  one  coach  that  remained 
up  right  had  water  on  a  level  with  its  windows. 

We  got  to  the  farm  just  before  noon  and  lost 
no  time  in  examining  it.  The  house  was  large 
having  seven  or  eight  rooms.  The  cupboard, 
in  the  kitchen,  however,  interested  us  the  most. 
It  had  many  drawers  and  several  doors. 

We  stayed  about  ten  days.  Our  parents, 
who  came  for  us,  found  that  we  were  none  too 
anxious  to  go  home,  for  we  were  having  a  very 
good  time. 


THE  OVERNIGHT  HIKE 

The  Girl  Scouts  went  on  a  over-night  hike 
last  summer.  I  was  so  glad  I  could  go  wi.h 
them.  We  went  in  three  different  cars,  with 
five  or  six  in  each  car. 

The  camp  ground  was  fitted  with  small 
stoves,  benches  and  tables.  Theie  wai  a  nicj 
cold  sprjng. 

We  had  a  very  good  supper,  consisting  of 
fried  potatoes,  beans,  pickles,  hamburger,  buns, 
jam  and  jelly.  Before  we  went  to  bed  we  sat 
around  the  campfire  and  sang  songs  and  tap;. 

The  small  girls  all  slept  in  one  bed  on  the 
ground.  You  can  imagine  how  much  we  slept! 
T  here  were  eleven  of  us  with  only  folded 
blankets  for  a  mattress.  The  large  girls  also 
slept  in  one  big,  long  bed. 

Breakfast  came  at  six  o'clock.  We  had  to 
get  up  early  and  carry  wood  for  the  fire.  We 
had  a  very  unusual  breakfast  but  it  was  very 
good.  Can  ycu  imagine  weiners  and  spaghetti 
for  breakfast?  We  also  had  cocoa  with 
marshmallows  and  the  left-overs  from  our 
good  supper. 

When  we  had  finished  our  breakfast  work 
we  all  went  for  a  hike.  Some  of  the  girls 
found  as  many  as  twenty-fi.ve  shells  by  the 
creek.  When  we  icturned  to  camp  it  was  almost 
time  to  go  back  h>me.  We  are  all  eager  for 
such  a  nice  time  again — and  we  hope  it  can 
be  scon  before  the  weather  gets  too  cold. 

— Gcriie  Fleming. 

THE  TAME  DEER 

It  is  only  about  a  .en-minute  drive  from 
Boulder,  Colorado  to  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Rock  Mountains,  and  this  is  a  true  story  about 
a  family  which  lived  there. 

There  were  guests  visiting  for  mother's  birth- 
day. Betty,  the  little  daughter,  said  she  would 
find  a  birthday  present  for  mother  in  the  woods. 

Imagine  the  mother's  surprise  when  she  saw 
a  young  fawn  in  Betty's  arms!  It  was  nearly 
srarved  and  they  fed  it  with  a  medicine  dropper. 
The  family  dog  had  puppies   and   made  the 
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young  fawn  one  of  her  family.  The  warm 
milk  soon  made  it  strong  and  it  grew  happy 
and  mischievous.  The  little  deer  romped  and 
played  with  the  puppies  and  the  kitten.  In 
fact,  It  would  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  kitten 
cuddled  down  beside  him  at  night.  They 
named  him  Chief  because  he  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  other  pets.  He  di£Cover.3d 
that  the  beds  in  the  cabins  were  very  com- 
fortable to  sleep  on.  So  he  tore  up  the  sack 
of  straw  in  the  garage,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  sleep.  Even  after  a  lock  was  put  on  the 
cabin  door,  Chief  learned  to  pry  it  open,  so 
he  could  nap  in  bed  every  afternoon. 

One  day  a  little  wild  deer  appeared  on  a  hill 
near  the  house.  Chief  was  wild  with  joy.  He 
followed  him  to  the  hills  but  always  returned 
home   after   his   romp   through   the  trees. 

The  story  of  this  smart  animal  spread  until 
seme  motion  picture  companies  heard  of  him. 
They  came  to  the  house  and  got  permission  to 
take  pictures  of  him.  He  was  not  frightened 
and  was  very  curious  about  the  cameras  and 
big  lights.  He  nosed  into  the  men's  pockets 
a  d  found  gum.  They  said  he  should  be  taken 
to  Hollywood.  Some  day  we  may  see  Chief 
m  pictures  with  ether  famous  animals. 

— Ruby  Girard. 


A  NEW  ADVENTURE 

In  Hygiene  class  we  are  studying  how  much 
planning  is  required  if  you  expect  to  succeed 
in  any  new  venture.  I  am  planning  a  new 
adventure.  It  is  to  go  to  the  South  Pole  in 
a  submarine  under  the  ice.  Perhaps  you  don't 
realize  how  many  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

First  comes  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
marine itself.  It  has  to  be  built  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water.  It  must  have  oxygen 
tanks  for  extra  supplies  of  air.  It  must  have 
strong  augers  for  drilling  its  way  out  of  the 
ice,  so  that  we  can  renew  our  supply  of  oxygen. 
It  mutt  also  have  powerful  engines  for  pulling 
us  through  the  water. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  will  do  me 
any  good  unless  I  am  in  good  condition  to 
use  them.  To  be  in  conditon,  I  must  do  a 
number  cf  tltingr.  I  must  have  exercise,  so  that 
I  will  be  strong  and  have  unflinching  nerve. 
I  must  have  strong,  steady  nerves  to  enable  me 
to  act  sanely  in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  must 
have  my  quota  of  sleep  to  repair  the  tissues 
worn  by  mental  and  physical  exercise  and  to 
rest  my  tired  muscles.  I  shall  have  to  have  a 
carefully  planned  food  supply  containing  the 
correct  amount  of  e.iergy  producers  and  build- 
ing materials. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  go  to  the  South  Pole 
alone.  I  will  need  men  to  run  the  machines 
and  the  scientific  equipment.  These  men  must 
be  carefully  chosen  in  order  to  make  sure 
they  also  have  the  healthy  bodies  and  healthy 
minds  needed  to  withstand  the  experience  of 
a  new  adventure. 

These  preparations  will  require  months,  but 
when  they  are  completed  I'll  know  that  I  have 
done  my  best  to  guarantee  success. 

— Mike  Maloney. 
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School  opened  for  the  forty-third  session 
September  12  with  nearly  all  of  the  children 
both  the  old  and  new  students  returning 
promptly.  The  enrollment  at  the  school  is  the 
largest  it  has  ever  been.  There  were  more 
new  applications  and  more  new  pupils  came 
to  the  school  at  the  fall  opening  than  ever 
before.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  interest 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  co-operating 
with  us  to  the  end  that  nearly  all  of  the 
children  were  here  promptly.  The  fall  term 
has  started  out  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  the  children  alike. 

There  were  a  few  changes  in  our  staff  during 
the  summer.  Miss  Alice  Turechek  went  to 
the  Iowa  School,  Miss  Anna  Murphy  to  the 
Arizona  School,  and  Mr.  John  O'Brien  to 
the  Indiana  School,  and  Mrs.  Earl  Watts  is 
away  on  a  leave  of  absence.  These  places  have 
been  filled  by  Miss  Dene  Duffy  of  Illinois, 
Miss  Katherine  Tyler  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  E. 
LeRoy  Noble  of  South  Dakota.  The  print- 
ing classes  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Harold  Larsen 
of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Burrell  of  Wash- 
ington   is    substituting    for    Mrs.  Watts. 

.Mrs.  Lola  Moore,  who  has  been  our  matron 
for  several  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  Mrs.  Moore  felt  the  need  of  a  long 
rest.  She  is  residing  in  Kansas  City  with  her 
sister. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee,  who  has  had  a  number 
of  years  of  successful  institution  experience 
succeeded  her.  Mrs.  Lee  has  lived  in  Montana 
for  many  years. — G. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  new  pupils 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  school.  There 
are  several  more  applications  that  have  been 
passed  upon  favorably,  but  the  children  have 
not  yet  arrived. 


Milton  Earl  Miller 
John  Hetland 
Reuben  Vassend 
Lester  H.  Medlock 
Borghild  Vassend 
Mae  B.  Ward 
Ovidia  Carlson 

Blind 

George   D.  Anderson 


Deaf  Pupils 

Nora  Caudill 
Aldine  Strong 
Helen  Fode 
Neal  Bertrand 
Allen  Barker 
Paul  Wickwire 

Pupils 

Orville  Buhl 


Every  year  we  have  children  who  enter 
the  Institution  who  have  been  attending  public 
school.  After  a  few  years  the  parents  discover 
the  mistake  and  the  child  is  sent  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  where  such  children  are 
sent,  do  the  very  best  they  can,  but  our  trained 
teachers  find  it  a  very  tedious  task  to  get  a  deaf 
child  started.  When  a  deaf  child  is  placed  in 
a  class  room  along  with  hearing  children,  and 
an  untrained  teacher,  the  results  are  obvious. 

— G. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf. 


DROPPING  PUPILS 

In  practically  every  school  there  is  to  be 
found  a  number  of  pupils  who  come  to  school 
year  after  year  without  making  any  appreci- 
able progress.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts 
they  simply  cannot  make  the  hurdle.  These 
are  the  "problem  children"  common  to  all 
schools,   public  as  well  as  ours. 

Special  classes  and  methods  may  help  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  more  often  than  not  these 
pupils  remain  forever  at  logger-heads  with 
syntax,  simple  arithmetic  and  other  elementary 
studies.  After  repeated  failings,  some  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  make  any  further  effort.  Should 
such  boys  and  girls  be  required  to  continue 
this  hopeless  academic  struggle  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  sometime,  some  how,  they  may 
benefit  from  it.  Should  they  be  transferred 
to  full  time  handicraft  or  shop  work?  Or 
should  they  be  sent  home  to  make  room  for 
more  promising  children  knocking  at  our 
gates? 

Every  school  will  have  to  answer  these 
questions  for  itself.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
practice  of  the  public  schools  in  large  cities 
whereby  "problem  children"  who  are  unable 
to  progress  beyond  a  certain  grade  are  given 
full  time  vocational  instruction,  is  worthy  of 
a  trial  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  pupils  backward  in  academic  work 
often  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  superior 
manual  sk^U.  Syntax  or  none,  they  can  and 
must  be  taught  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Still  ihere  are  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
do  well  in  either  academic  or  shop  work. 
What  then?  If  they  continue  to  make  no 
progress  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  es- 
tablish their  lack  of  further  educational  possi- 
bilities, drastic  action  is  indicated.  They  should 
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be  sent  home.  Teachers  are  naturally  loathe 
to  make  the  suggestion  and  every  superinten- 
dent will  resist  it  as  long  as  he  can  conscien- 
tiously do  so.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no 
school  is  justified  in  permitting  the  squandering 
of  an  average  of  ^500  a  year  per  pupil  when 
there  is  no  possibility  that  they  will  benefit 
beyond  the  free  board  and  lodging.  It  is 
not  so  callous  as  might  first  appear  for  a 
school  to  weed  out  the  "boarders"  to  make 
room  for  waiting  "learners." 

— C.  in  the  Washingtonian 


EFFORT 

"My  boy  gets  a  'C  in  effort  and  a  high 
mark  in  achievement.  What's  the  good  of 
the  effort  mark?  A  'C  doesn't  look  good  on 
a  card  especially  when  he  gets  high  marks 
in  other  things.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
teacher  not  to  put  that  'C  on  his  card.  It 
dosen't   really   mean  anything." 

Oh,  but  it  does.  When  a  pupil  gets  a 
good  mark  in  lessons  and  a  lower  mark  in 
effort  it  means  that  he  is  not  doing  his  best. 
He  is  not  putting  out  any  effort,  he  is  not 
reaching  up,  is  not  using  all  his  power  for 
growth.  When  a  child  rests  comfortably, 
within  his  present  state  of  being  and  does 
just  enough  to  avoid  displeasure,  he  is  not 
growing  as  he  should,  or  as  he  could.  Growth 
comes  through  effort.  There  is  great  activ- 
ity in  the  body  and  mind  when  growth  is 
under  way.  Cells  are  broken  down  and  new 
ones  built,  areas  of  power  are  extended  and 
strengthened.  There  is  waste  and  excitement 
and  noise  because  of  the  activity.  There  is 
a  struggle.  Otherwise  there  is  no  great 
growth. 

What  happens  when  the  child  makes  no 
effort?  He  stays  pretty  much  on  the  same 
level,  with  a  tendency  to  backslide.  His  body 
is  inactive,  his  mind  slumbers  placidly  and 
this  mood  soon  becomes  habitual.  Instead  of 
developing  to  the  fullest  he  is  content  to  ooze 
along  on  as  low  a  level  as  he  can  go  on  and 
keep  alive.  That  is  why  a  teacher  prods  a 
pupil  who  makes  no  effort  to  advance. 

It  is  true  that  some  children  cannot  attain 
the  ordinary  grade  level  because  they  are  de- 
fective or  ill,  but  we  are  talking  about  child- 
ren who  get  passing  marks  easily,  who  have 
latent  power  but  who  are  content  to  stay  as 
they  are.  Such  children  trouble  teachers  be- 
cause a  teacher  knows  that  unless  a  child 
strains  tov^'ard  a  goal  he  cannot  make  the 
heights.  Effort  is  essential  to  an  honorable 
career  and  teachers  are  concerned  about 
sending  out  pupils  bent  upon  achieving  honor 
in  their  careers.  That  means  that  these  pu- 
pils make  a  stern  effort  to  reach  the  highest 
standards  attainable. 

Children  who  fail  consistently  to  get  a 
even  a  passing  mark  are  failing  because  they 
are  inadequately  equipped  for  the  work  they 
are  trying  to  do.  They  need  medical  help  and 
an  adjusted  course  of  study.  As  a  general  thing 
they  make  a  heroic  effort  to  do  their  work  be- 


cause a  sense  of  failure  forces  them.  But  the 
healthy  intelligent  child  who  is  content  to  take 
a  passing  mark  when  by  effort  he  could  get  an 
honor  mark  is  a  very  different  child  and  must 
have  different  treatment.  His  teacher  does  well 
to  mark  him  down  in  effort.  He  must  be  in- 
spired or  incited  to  activity. 

Dull  children  try  hard  and  their  passing 
mark  is  a  triumph.  Many  a  bright  child 
makes  no  effort  and  his  passing  mark  is  less 
than  a  success.  He  needs  prodding  and  the 
teacher  who  prods  him  needs  the  help  and 
encouragement  this  child's  parents  can  give. 
Leadership  is  coo  scarce  a  quality  to  overlook 
one    possibility. — Angli  Patri. 


HELLO!  GOOD  MORNING! 

Say  "hello."  Yes,  officers,  teachers,  em- 
ployees, say  "hello"  to  the  pupils  when  you 
meat  them,  in  the  hall,  out  of  doors,  in  the 
school  rooms,  anywhere. 

The  most  used  word  is  language,  expressive 
of  the  most  elemental  thought  is  human  think- 
ing, why  should  not  our  deaf  children  have 
the  thought  and  its  every  day,  every  body- 
using-it  expression?  Yes,  say  "hello,"  and 
circle  it  with  a  smile,  for  assuredly  it  is  the 
smile  that  puts  spirit  into  the  letter  and  gives 
it   its  meaning. 

Say,  "good  morning,"  "good  afternoon," 
"good  evening,  "  "good  night,"  "good  bye," 
at  appropriate  periods.  All  are  passwords 
to  the  Universal  Order  of  Good  Fellows,  and 
the  deaf,  young  and  old,  should  know  and 
use  them,  and  thus  "belong".  Even  our  pri- 
mary children  use  these  words,  and  with  every 
evidence  of  pleasure,  and  they  react  under- 
standingly  when  they  are  used  by  others  in 
addressing  them. 

Yes,  officers  and  teachers,  use  these  words, 
in  school  and  out,  everywhere.  In  short,  let 
us  be  natural,  human,  in  all  our  associations 
with  our  pupils,  having  it  as  our  aim  and 
art  to  give  them  the  practices  in  their  school 
lives  that  they  will  meet  up  with  and  parti- 
cipate in,  if  familiar  with  them,  through  all 
their   after  lives. — The   Nebraska  Journal. 


MYSELF 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know, 

I  want  to  be  able  as  the  days  go  by 

Always  to  look  myself  in  the  eye. 

I  don't  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  sun 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've  done. 

I  can  never  hide  from  me, 

I  see  what  others  may  never  see, 

I  know  what  others  may  never  know, 

I  can  never  hide  from  myself,  and  so 

Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be 

Self-respecting  and  conscience  free. 

— Selected. 


A  chest  of  tools  without  a  trade  is  useless. 
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On  Saturday,  Sept.  28th,  the  large  boys 
went  on  a  picnic.  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Starr  and 
Mr.  Larsen  went  with  the  boys.  The  truck 
took  the  boys  almost  to  the  forest  boundary 
then    they    walked    into    the    hills    from  there. 

The  boys  carried  a  fine  lunch  which  Mrs. 
Lee  had  set  aside  for  them.  They  stopped  for 
dinner  high  up  in  the  rocks  near  the  old  Elk- 
horn  road.  A  fire  was  made  on  a  big  flat 
rock  and  some  of  the  boys  carried  water  up 
to  the  camp  fire.  The  fire  was  used  to  cook 
potatoes  and  make  coffee.  The  potatoes  were 
placed  m  the  fire  to  bake.  When  they  were 
cooked,  they  were  raked  out  of  the  fire  with 
sticks. 

After  dinner  everyone  climbed  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  and  then  started 
home.  Every  one  had  a  good  time  and  plenty 
of  hiking. 


The  girls  took  a  cue  from  the  masculine 
sex  and  organized  a  picnic  for  Saturday,  Oct. 
6th.  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Low  accompanied 
the  girls. 

The  small  boys  are  delighted  with  the  large 
rubber  playground  balls  provided  this  year. 
They  serve  to  keep  the  young.^'.ters  ourside  and 
give   them   ample  exercise. 

Two  groups  of  boys,  the  junior  and  the 
senior  boys  are  playing  football  each  after- 
noon. They  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Noble.  Lack  of  football  togs  has  prevented 
much  scrimmage,  but  the  boys  are  learning 
a  great  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
game. 

We  are  happy  to  have  the  parents  make 
an  occasional  vi:it  to  the  school.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  parents  to  actually  see 
what  is  being  done  for  their  child  and  gives 
the  teachers  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  parents.  Better  co-operation  :hould 
result  in  putting  over  cur  jo.nt  enterprite, 
that  of  fitting  the  child  for  independent 
living. 

Roy  Tuggle  and  his  wife,  formerly  Mi -3 
Elma  Erickson,  made  a  short  visit  to  cur 
school  recently.  Both  of  the  young  people 
were  former  pupils  of  this  school.  The/  were 
married  a  short  time  ago  and  were  visiting 
around    with    old    friends.      They    will  reside 
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on  a  ranch  near  Pryor  where  Roy  has  some 
interest  with  his  father.  We  wish  the  young 
folks  a  long  and  hap  v  life. 


Mrs.  Chris  Thompson,  of  Butte,  spent  a 
couple  of  days,  visiting  Mrs.  Arva  Girard  in 
Deer  Lodge  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  O'Donnell,  of  Helena, 
and  Miss  Lilly  Matteson  spent  their  August 
vacation  by  motoring  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  attended  a  convention  for  the 
Deaf  at  Portland.  They  reported  a  very  nice 
time. 

 0  

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 
SUCCESS 

Do  you  think  that  Admiral  Byrd  had  an 
easy  time  when  he  was  making  preparations 
for  exploring  the  South  Pole?  It  was  far  from 
easy  to  make  all  the  necessary  plans.  He  had 
to  plan  for  everything  needed  by  his  company 
to  be  far  from  the  civilized  world.  There  would 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  Their  camp  was 
be  no  way  for  supplies  to  be  brought  to  these 
adventurers  who  were  marooned  so  to  speak, 
far  out  on  the  ice. 

Byrd  had  to  figure  out  the  exact  rations  for 
the  dogs  from  day  to  day.  The  animals  were 
almost  as  important  as  the  men.  Their  food 
had  to  have  the  exact  amount  of  proteins, 
minerals  and  vitamins  required  to  keep  them 
strong  and  vigorous  and  capable  of  pulling 
heavy  loads  in  far  below  zero  weather.  He 
also  had  to  provide  for  the  diet  of  his  men. 
If  they  were  not  healthy,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  what  he  had  set  out  to  do — 
carry  on  scientific  investigation  in  an  un- 
explored land.  To  accomplish  this,  Byrd  had 
to  have  a  foundation  in  arithmetic  and 
chemistry  and  an  alert  mind  that  is  the  pro- 
duct of  education. 

Byrd  had  to  be  trained  for  all  this.  He 
had  to  have  plenty  of  rest.  Rest  makes  you 
strong  and  healthy.  Without  rest  you  would 
bs  weak  and  nervous.  In  his  flights  over  the 
Pole,  he  had  to  have  a  clear  mind  and  steady 
nerves  to  be  able  to  make  rapid  calculations. 
His  bravery  came  through  knowing  that  he 
had  perfect  control  of  his  mind  and  his  body. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  if  we  all  wish  to  be  like 
Byrd,  we  must  be  well  prepared  for  the  adven- 
ture ahead  of  us.  We  must  first  be  interested 
in  the  thing  we  plan  to  undertake,  and  we  must 
be  able  to  do  it.  Only  by  forming  good  health 
habits  can  we  succeed. — Margie  Howard. 


Think  only  of  yourself  and  others  will  soon 
forget  you. 


Many  men  owe  their  greatness  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  great  difficulties. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


Jack  threw  a  ball  into  a  tree.  He  broke 
it.  Stuart  Bart. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Mary  yesterday  after- 
noon. Irene  Clark. 

I  tore  my  shirt.  Mr.  Low  painted  the 
floor.  — John  Farthing. 

Mrs.  Watts  has  a  baby  boy.  We  are 
happy. 

A  man  and  three  women  came  to  our 
room  yesterday. 

Bozo  got  a  box  yesterday.  He  got  bananas, 
cookies,   jam,   candy   and  gum. 

Bozo,  Eddie,  Jimmy,  Stuart  and  I  played 
football  yesterday  afternoon. — Chas.  Hamlin. 

Forrest  and  I  played  outside  last  night. 
John  got  a  card  from  his  mother. 

Donald  Nelson. 

The  boys  played  football  yesterday  afternoon. 
John  got  some  funny  papers  yesterday. 

Forrest  Grove. 

The  girls  played  outside  yesterday  afternoon. 
Edith,  Julia,  Delores  and  I  put  some  leaves 
in  a  waste  basket..  Vivian  Miller. 

I  have  five  new  dresses.  They  are  pretty. 
I    like    them. — Julia  Sabe. 

It  is  warm  now.  The  boys  play  out  of  doors 
every    day. — Reuben  Vassend. 

Paul  and  Reuben  and  Neal  are  new  boys. 
They  are  in  our  class. — Norman  Fuson. 

Neal  Bertrand  was  much  pleased  to  get  a 
box  of  candy  from  his  mother.  He  brought 
it  to  the  school  room  and  gave  some  to  his 
classmates. 

I  got  a  letter,  ten  cents,  a  book  and  some 
funny  papers  from  my  aunt  Fae  last  week. 
I  was  glad.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her  and  thanked 
her. — Paul  Wickwire. 

The  boys  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Noble  yes- 
terday afternoon.  We  went  to  town.  The 
large  boys  bought  some  candy.  The  small 
boys  did  not  buy  any. — Bobby  Werth. 

 0  

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Last  summer  my  family  went  to  a  picnic 
at  the  C.C.C.  camp.  My  little  sister  ran 
in  a  race.  She  won.  I  ran,  too,  but  I  did 
not  win.  My  father  bought  some  pop.  We 
drank  it.  We  saw  a  rodeo,  then  went  home 
at    four    o'clock.      We    had    a    good  time. 

Lois  Barton. 

My  father,  mother  and  I  went  for  a  ride 
to    Boulder    Springs..      My    mother    gave  me 


some  nuts,  three  packages  of  gum  and  twenty- 
five  cents.  After  awhile  we  went  to  town 
and  bought  some  strawberry  ice-cream  cones. 
My  folks  kissed  me.  I  told  them  good-bye 
and    they    went    home. — Eddie  Lappin. 

My  father  and  mother  came  to  school 
yesterday.  The  boys  rode  to  town  and  to 
the    depot    with  us. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  Mr.  Altop's  house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  went  to  Butte.  I  cut 
wood  from  onf  until  six  o'clock.  Later  I 
shall  get  paid.— Joe  Gill. 

Mr.  Watts  is  very  happy  because  he  has 
a  new  baby  boy.  It  was  born  in  Spokane  on 
September  23,  the  first  day  of  fall.  Mrs.  Watts 
will  come  back  to  teach  our  class  in  November. 
Mrs.  Burrell  will  go  home  then. 

— Adele  Mudro. 


MY  VACATION 

I  helped  my  father  feed  the  horses  and 
cows   morning,    noon    and  night. 

There  was  much  rain  last  summer. 

My  mother  and  sister  Merle  went  to  pick 
June  berries  from  the  trees.  They  got  five 
pails  of  berries. 

My  mother,  my  sister  Fanny,  and  my  nephew 
and   niece  went  to   the  movies. 

Mother  and  I  drove  the  Chrysler  car  to 
Fort  Buford  every  Saturday.  Father  said  I 
drove    the    car    very    well. — Opal  Dickey. 


MY  VACATION 

My  father  and  I  sawed  and  chopped  the 
wood. 

I  went  to  the  packing  house  and  saw  the  man 
shoot  the  pigs  and  cows.  The  men  made 
some  weiners.  I  got  up  at  5  o'clock  and 
the  man  and  I  worked  in  the  meat  shop. 
I  shoveled  coal  for  the  Star  Meat  Co.  I 
swept  the  ice  box.  I  gave  some  meat  to  my 
mother. 

My  mother  worked  and  Katie  helped  wash 
th;    dirhes    last  summer. 

I   went   to    the   post-office   every  day. 

Eugene  Boggio. 


CONCRETE 

Some  men  are  working  here  this  month. 
They  are  making  concrete.  Concrete  is  made 
of  sand,  water,  and  cement  mixed  together. 
They  are  mixed  in  a  machine.  The  sand  is 
hauled  to  the  machine  in  wheelbarrows.  A 
big  shovel  dumps  the  sand  into  the  machine. 

Concrete  is  used  for  sidewalks  and  for 
foundations  of  buildings.  The  concrete  gets 
hard  like  stone. 

Yesterday  we  looked  out  of  our  window 
and  saw  the  men  making  concrete.  They 
are  building  a  brick  garage  with  a  concrete 
floor.  — JoeGill. 
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MY  TRIP  TO  BOULDER 

I  came  to  Boulder,  Montana  from  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  My  mother  and  two  men  brought 
me  to  the  school  in  Montana.  I  like  the 
school  here  better  than  in  Nebraska.  I  got 
a  letter  from  my  deaf  girl  friend.  I  was 
happy   to   hear   from   her. — Aldine  Strong. 


THE  PARROTS 

The  eighth  grade  class  made  parrots.  We 
saw  them  in  Mr.  Noble's  room.  Mr.  Starr 
thought  two  were  better  than  the  rest.  The 
parrots  were  made  of  peanuts,  and  colored 
paper.  We  thought  they  were  beautiful.  I 
would  like  to  make  one. — Florence  DriscoU. 


HOLLAND 

I  enjoyed  seeing  the  pictures  of  Holland 
in  the  show. 

The  towns  look  very  nice.  The  people  had 
nice,  cute  aprons,  caps,  skirts  and  shirts.  They 
wore  wooden  shoes.  Will  Rogers  wore  wooden 
shoes,  too.    He  walked  very  funny. 

— Edyth  Johnson. 


THE  SHOW  I  LIKE 

I  liked  the  show  of  Will  Rogers  the  best.  We 
saw  him  in  "AH  Around  Europe."  He  was 
a  famous  actor.  He  died  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent this  summer.  He  has  played  in  "Old 
Kentucky,"  "Life  begins  at  Forty,"  "Doubting 
Thomas,"  and  other  pictures.  His  last  picture 
was  Steamboat  Round  the  Bend."  I  think 
he  will  be  in  the  History  men  are  writing  this 
year.  — Mercedes  Mayberry. 


A  CAR  RIDE 

Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Miller  took  me 
to  town  to  buy  a  present  for  Mrs.  Low's  birth- 
day which  will  come  tomorrow. 

After  shopping  we  went  for  a  ride  on  the 
highway  then  turned  toward  Mount  Baldy. 
The  road  was  very  bumpy  so  I  took  my  sucker 
out  of  my  mouth  fearing  it  would  go  down  my 
throat. 

We  passed  lots  of  farm  houses.  There  were 
lots  of  big  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I 
enjoyed  the  ride  very  much. — Florence  Driscoll. 

 0  

A    PICTURE  DESCRIPTION 

The  girl  is  blonde.  Her  hair  is  bobbed 
and  she  has  a  green  ribbon  on  her  head. 
She  has  a  rosy  cheeks,  red  lips  and  a  yellow 
dress.  Her  socks  are  green  and  her  shoes 
are  black. 

The  boy  has  brown  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks. 
He  is  wearing  a  blue  blouse  and  his  tie  is 
red.  He  has  on  dark  blue  pants  and  tan 
stockings  with  brown  shoes. 

The  boy  and  girl  wiere  swinging  high. 
They  were  laughing  at  each  other. 

— Aldine  Strong. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


HIKING 

We  boys  asked  Dr.  Griffin  if  we  could  go  for 
a  hike  last  Saturday. 

Dr.  Griffin  gave  his  consent.  We  asked 
Mr.  Noble  if  he  would  like  to  go,  and  we 
asked  the  other  men  teachers. 

Mrs.  Lee  ordered  some  lunch  for  us  boys. 

We  left  here  about  9  o'clock.  We  drove 
about  five  miles  then  we  had  to  stop  because 
the  truck  could  not  go  any  farther. 

We  walked  about  3  miles  more  We  saw 
many  different  birds,  trees  and  beautiful 
forests.  We  all  enjoyed  the  hike.  We  stopped 
and  had  our  lunch  in  the  big  rocks. 

We  climbed  a  tall  peak  on  our  way  back. 
We  stopped  to  rest  so  Mr.  Starr,  Mr.  Noble 
and  Mr.  Larsen  told  us  some  stories.  When 
they  were  through,  we  started  walking  back 
to  school.  We  had  lots  of  fun.  We  walked 
a  long  way,  but  it  was  a  good  exercise. 

— John  Evans. 


A  SURPRISE 

On  July  2,  my  brother  came  home  to  see 
the  folks.  My  mother  told  me  to  keep  my 
baby  brother  and  watch  him,  so  he  would 
not  fall  out  of  the  high  chair.  Then  she 
told  me  to  put  the  baby  on  my  lap. 

After  awhile  my  brother,  Aldo,  went  to  the 
Depot  to  meet  my  brother,  Henry.  Then  they 
came  home.  My  mother  got  a  pail  and  went 
to  the  fountain.  She  saw  them  and  she  told 
me  that  they  were  coming.  I  ran  to  meet 
them  with  my  baby  brother.  Henry  was  happy 
to  see  Eugene  and  me  because  he  had  not  seen 
us  for  four  years.    I  was  happy  to  see  him,  too. 

He  stayed  at  home  for  about  seven  days. 
He  visited  the  town.  He  bought  something 
for  himself.  He  went  to  the  C  .C.  C.  Camp 
again.  His  best  friend's  name  was  Ralph 
Ricketts.     My  brother  missed  him  very  much. 

— Katie  Boggio. 


My  mother  moved  our  home  to  Miles  City 
during  the  last  of  June  We  stayed  in  Miles 
City  for  one  month.  She  did  not  like  to  live 
in  Miles  City.  So  we  moved  back  to  our  old 
place  in  Mclstone,  but  we  did  not  like  to  live 
in  Melstone.  We  had  to  live  there  because 
my  step-father  told  mother  to  stay  in  Melstone 
or  Miles  City. 

My  step-father  took  me  to  the  railroad 
houses  for  three  days.  He  has  18  railroad 
houses  and  one  hundred  fifty  men  working 
on  the  railroads.  He  is  the  foreman  of  the 
rail  workers. 

One  morning  he  awoke  me  at  4  o'clock 
because  he  and  his  men  ate  at  4:30  o'clock. 
I  wa:  very  tired.  At  5  o'clock  he  took  me 
riding  on  the  motor  car.  I  watched  the  men 
work.  When  dinner  time  came,  we  went  to 
eat.  It  was  10:30.  He  and  his  men  finished 
working  at  4  o'clock.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
some    of    the    men. — Edward  Petek. 
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A   Description   of   Boulder   and  Vicinity 

This  is  my  first  trip  to  western  Montana. 
I  have  never  seen  mountains  prior  to  coming 
here  and  I  think  a  description  of  them  would 
be  of  interest  to  those  who,  Uke  myself, 
live  on  the  prairies. 

The  land  here  is  a  valley  with  a  circular 
chain  of  mountains  surrounding  it.  The 
small  town  of  Boulder  is  nestled  in  this  valley. 
The  main  street  is  paved  and  has  stores  on 
either  side. 

The  school  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
is  situated  a  short  distance  east  from  the  town. 
The  spacious  brick  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  small  trees.  There  is  a  beautiful  rock 
gate,  and  walks  leading  to  the  main  buildings 
which  add  to  the  scenery. 

From  every  window  one  can  see  the  moun- 
tains sometimes  clearly  and  at  other  times  enve- 
loped in  a  purple  mist. 

I  love  to  watch  the  sun  rise  and  sun  set. 
It  is  very  fascinating  to  look  at  in  clear  weather. 

I  think  this  country  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
places    I've    ever    seen. — Borghild  Vassend. 


BURRO  BASEBALL 

It  is  something  new  for  fans  to  see  a 
burro  baseball  game.  One  would  not  know 
what  to  expect  until  he  had  seen  the  game 
played. 

Prospective  players  rummaged  about  clothes 
closets  for  high  boots  and  lariats.  Both  teams 
fed  their  donkeys  a  high-powered  menu  to 
make   the   game   faster  and   more  interesting. 

Every  batter  who  hit  the  ball  was  forced 
to  mount  his  burro  and  ride  to  the  bases. 
The  fielders  could  handle  the  ball  only  when 
they  were  mounted  with  one  leg  on  each 
side. 

On  a  ground  ball,  they  were  required  to 
recover  the  ball,  jump  aboard  the  burro  and 
then  make  the  play,  either  to  tag  a  man  or 
throw  the  ball. 

Only  the  pitcher  and  catcher  made  up  the 
infantry. 

Five  burros  were  used  at  the  plate  for  the 
batters.  In  addition,  there  were  seven  for 
the  fielders.  Though  the  burros  did  not  bite 
or    kick,    they    bucked    hard    and  often. 

A  crowd  at  the  baseball  field  roared  with 
joy   and   I   thought  I   would   die  laughing. 

Whenever  you  hear  abcu:  a  burro  game, 
be  sure  to  see  it.  If  it  hurts  you  to  laugh, 
stay  home. — Florence  Reinke. 


HOW  TO  MILK  A  COW 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  process  of 
milking  a  cow.  First,  the  cow  must  be  standing 
erect.  This  fete  is  accomplished  by  giving  her 
a  vigorous  prod  with  the  toe  of  your  shoe 
providing  she  is  not  already  on  all  four.  We 
are  ready  to  begin  our  task  as  soon  as  we  are 
seated  with  a  pail  between  our  knees.  Now  we 


get  a  firm  grasp  of  the  teats  and  squeeze  gently 
but  firmly  increasing  our  speed  and  getting  a 
firmer  grip  as  the  milk  becomes  more  volu- 
minous, if  we  do  not  proceed  gently  at  first. 
It  is  likely  that  the  indignation  of  the  cow  shall 
be  roused.  In  that  event,  we  shall  forfeit  our 
right  to  the  stool  with  the  cow's  foot  as  an 
escort.  If  such  an  episode  fails  to  disturb 
us  we  may  go  on,  unmolested.  It  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  aforesaid  directions  until  the 
flow  of  milk  gradually  decreases  and  eventually 
stops  altogether.  1  hen  one  at  a  time,  we  take 
the  teats  (four  of  them)  between  our  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  do  what  is  called  "the  strip," 
then  we  are  through. 

If  anything  distracts  our  attention  during 
the  milking  process,  prepare  to  eradicate  it. 
Merely  lift  one  teat,  get  a  good  aim  at  the 
object  of  distraction  and  exert  pressure  then 
you    may    go    right    on    with    your  business. 

—Mae  Ward. 


MY  MOUNTAINS 

I  have  always  loved  the  mountains  and 
am  always  happiest  when  tramping  through 
them.  1  hey  are  so  strong  and  rugged,  so 
beautiful  and  grand  that  just  to  look  at  them 
is  to  be  regenerated. 

I  have  seen  them  in  all  their  phases.  In 
the  morning,  they  loom  up  large  and  protecting. 
At  noon  every  crevice  and  hillock  stands  out 
clearly  defined  against  the  sun.  In  the  evening, 
they  seem  to  recede  to  soft  misty  shadows 
that  look  almost  unreal. 

The  appearance  of  the  mountains  changes 
with  the  seasons,  too.  In  the  summer,  they 
look  fresher  and  greener  than  ever  before. 
In  the  fall,  they  are  a  mass  of  blazing  colors, 
and  best  of  all,  in  the  winter  time,  they  stand 
snow  white  and  majestic.  When  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  touch  the  sparkling 
snow,  the  scene  is  as  gentle  as  a  benedication. 

— Caroline  E.  Avery. 


THE  BOYS'  EDUCATIONAL  CLUB 

An  idea  which  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  older  deaf  boys  was  the  organization 
of  an  Educational  Club.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  arrange  for  visits  to  places 
of  educational  interest  in  nearby  cities.  We 
hope  to  get  a  wide  knowledge  of  general  in- 
formation concerning  various  occupations  and 
industries. 

We  elected  officers  to  handle  the  club  and 
guide  its  activities,  and  immediately  began  work. 
Frank  Sullivan  was  chosen  president,  Teddy 
Ohlson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  foods 
committee,  and  Joe  Kuzara  and  Lyle  Olsen 
were  elected  as  discipline  officers.  Mr.  Noble, 
our  advisor,  had  much  to  do  with  the  oganiza- 
tion  of  the  club. 

We  have  chosen  Saturday  as  our  visiting 
day.  We  hope  to  make  occasional  educational 
tours  when  time  and  facilities  permit.  It  looks 
like  an  interesting  year  for  the  boys. 

— Frank  Sullivan. 
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LOCAL  NEWS 

Richard  Mullins,  Reporter 


Mrs.  Swartz,  the  little  girls'  housemocher, 
has  not  returned  this  year.  Her  place  has  been 
taken  by  Mrs.  Osborne. 

The  eighth  grade  is  studying  Elementary 
Science  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  oh! 
the  long  faces  they  pull  over  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Lane  have  entered  their 
son  in  our  school.  He  has  been  attending 
the   private   school    in   Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Last  summer  MoUie  Sweet  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  in  an  automobile  accident.  She  came 
back  to  school  with  a  couple  of  scars  and  a  big 
smile. 

Florence  Driscoll  got  too  frisky  in  the  gym 
and  as  a  result  she  has  a  broken  arm.  In 
spite  of  that  misfortune,  she  is  sporting  a  wide 
and  happy  grin. 

We  hear  that  Mona  Frazier  and  Edna 
Kupfer  are  planning  to  take  a  six  month 
beauty  culture  course  in  Missoula.  We  wish 
them  both  luck  in  their  venture. 

This  year  we  have  six  new  girls.  They  are 
Borghild  Vassend,  Aldine  Strong,  Nora  Crau- 
dill,  Mae  Ward,  Ovidia  Carlson  and  Fern  Fode. 
the  last  two  girls  are  in  the  primary  department. 

The  boys  went  hiking  on  Saturday  and  we 
girls  have  decided  not  to  let  them  put  anything 
over  us.  Accordingly,  we  are  making  plans 
for  a  hike  inside  of  three  weeks,  rain  or  shine. 

Mrs.  Robinson  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Catherine  Brown,  of  Missoula,  were  up  to 
visit  Mrs.  Altop  on  September  22.  She  came 
over  for  a  little  chat  with  us  girls.  We  were 
glad  to  have  her  with  us  and  hope  she  will 
come  again. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  lose  some  of  our  oldest 
girls  who  for  one  reason  or  another  stayed 
home.  Those  who  did  not  come  back  are 
Laura  Manza,  Elma  Erickson,  Mona  Frazier, 
Dagney  Johnson  and  Edna  Kupfer.  We  hear 
that  Elma  is  married. 

Permaments!  They  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Most  of  the  girls  came  back  this 
fall  with  perfectly  curled  hair.  Among  those 
who  surprised  us  were  Catherine  Noyd,  Gladys 
Roose,  Hildegarde  Wudel,  Doris  and  Gertie 
Fleming,  and  Mercedes  Mayberry. 

The  Catholic  girls  are  all  exempt  from  Sun- 
day School  classes  so  that  they  can  be  free 
to  attend  the  church  services  in  town.  The/ 
are  also  exempt  from  the  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures  but  they  consider  them  too  interesting 
to  miss  and  continue  to  attend  them. 

Eunice  Brandt  seems  to  have  had  an  event- 
ful summer.  Her  family  moved  from  Inver- 
ness to  Rudyard.  Her  father  contracted  In- 
fantile Paralysis  and  is  now  almost  completely 
paralyzed.      Her    brother    is    stationed    in  the 


We  boys  are  mighty  glad  to  have  a  new 
moving  picture  machine.  We  are  anxious 
to  learn  to  operate  it. 

We  have  some  new  comer!5  this  year 
They  are  Allen  Barker,  Ted  Lane,  Orvill 
Buhl,  George  Anderson,  Lester  Medlock 
Milton  Miller,  John  Hetland,  Neal  Bertrand, 
Reuben  Vassend  and  Harley  McAdams.  Other 
boys  are  scheduled  to  arrive  and  we  hope 
they  come  soon. 

Last  Friday  the  Boulder  football  team  played 
a  game  with  Manhattan.  The  Boulder  boys 
won  9  by  0. 

Last  Saturday  we  played  a  football  game 
with  some  town  boys  and  defeated  them  33 
to  13. 

Tom  Chop  went  to  Spokane  with  Mr.  Watts 
Tom  visited  with  his  brother  who  works  in 
a  drug  store  in  Spokane.  Mr.  Watts  went  to 
see  his  new  son. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  enlarged  to 
make  more  room  for  repairing  and  storage 
or    the  trucks. 

The  P.W.A.  men  are  putting  in  new  steam 
p.pes.  They  have  already  layed  new  hot 
water  drain  pipes  through  the  building. 

The  big  boys  are  intere-ted  in  the  ^midget 
airship.  The  ship  carries  one  pascenger. 
We  wonder  if  it  will  prove  successful. 

Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Altop  went  fishing  on 
Madison  lake.  The  lake  is  about  80  miles 
from  here.  Mr.  Low  caught  eleven  fish, 
but  Mr.   Alrop  did  not  have  any  luck. 


Phillipines.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

We  were  all  surprised  to  hear  that  Adeline 
and  Helen  Chindale  were  married  at  a  double 
wedding  on  June  30th.  Adel  ne  was  married 
to  Fulton  Herbold,  and  Helen  to  Ful  on's 
brothe-,  Walter.  Both  of  the  happv  ccuples 
are  former  pupils  of  this  school  and  we  wish 
to  extend  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
wishes   for  their  hr^ppiness. 

Mr.  Fulton  Herbold  has  started  his  own 
barber  shop  in  Valier.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  know  how  he  is  getting  alon^  by  this 
time. 

The  following  parents  have  visitea  our 
rchool  since  the  new  term  be^aii:  Mrs.  Dris- 
coll, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Remple,    Mr.   Miller   and   Mr.  Mitchell. 


Few  of  us  get  anything  without  working 
for  it. 


The  man  who  complains  he  is  not  getting 
enough  usually   is  not  giving  enough. 


Children's  Pai 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


"Come  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day. 
'  Come  over  the  meadow  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 
Summer  has  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

— Selected. 


The  new  boys  have  been  in  school  one  week.    They  know: 

Nouns  Numbers 

a  baby,  a  ball,  a  top,  a  fish  two 

Adjectives  Speech 

red,  blue,  yellow  m,  mum,  maw,  p,  t,  f, 

Commands  Calendar 

Bow.  Jump.  Run,  Today  is  


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  am  small.    I  have  four  feet.    I  like  milk.    I  like  to  play.    I  can 

wash  my  face.    I  am  a   

I  am  six  years  old.    I  go  to  school.    I  wear  a  pretty  dress,    I  am  a 


A  pumpkin  is  large.    It  is  orange  and  green.    Boys  and  girls  make 

  for  Hallowe'en.     A   has  two  eyes,  a  nose, 

and  a  mouth. 


JACK'S  BALL 

Jack  had  a  new  ball.     It  was  red.     He  threw  it  to  James.  James 


caught  it.    He  threw  it  to  Jack. 


A  jack-o'-lantern 

Harold  made  a  jack-o'-lantern.    He  cut  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth. 
He  carried  it  to  school.    The  boys  and  girls  laughed.  ■ 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


A  BRAVE  GIRL 

Last    summer   Mary  and  Helen  played    in    the    barn.     A    big  rat 
crawled  out  of  a  hole.     The  girls  saw  it.     Mary  screamed  and  ran  into 
the  yard.     She  was  afraid.    Helen  was  very  brave.     She  did  not  scream 
or  run.     She  picked  up  a  stick  and  threw  it  at  the  rat.     It  ran  away. 
Are  you  afraid  of  rats? 

■  @        #  @ 
THE  STORY  OF  A  PUMPKIN 

Once  I  was  a  little  pumpkin.  I  grew  on  a  vine.  At  first  I  was  small 
and  green.  I  was  a  very  happy  pumpkin.  I  liked  to  lie  in  the  field  in 
the  warm  sunshine. 

One  day  a  little  boy  found  me  and  carried  me  to  his  home.  He 
cut  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  in  my  side.  When  night  came,  he  lighted 
a  candle  and  put  it  inside  of  my  head.  I  looked  very  funny.  The  boys 
and  girls  laughed  at  me.  They  did  not  call  me  a  pumpkin.  They  called 
me  a  jack-o'-lantern.  — Selected. 

#         @  # 

TOMMY'S  PUMPKINS 

One  day  in  early  spring  Tommy  went  to  help  his  uncle  plant  a  gar- 
den.    His  uncle  gave  him  five  pumpkin  seeds. 

He  said  to  Tommy,  ''These  will  be  your  own  pumpkins.  Give 
them  plenty  of  water,  and  take  good  care  of  them.  Maybe  you  will  have 
some  nice  pumpkins  next  fall." 

Tommy  thanked  his  uncle  for  the  seeds.  Then  he  dug  five  little 
holes  ill  the  corner  of  the  garden  and  put  one  pumpkin  seed  into  each 
little  hole. 

Every  evening  all  summer  long  Tommy  took  a  pail  of  water  to  the 
garden  and  watered  the  pumpkin  seeds.  At  first  there  were  only  small 
leaves  peeping  through  the  ground.  Then  vines  grew  from  each  little 
plant. 

After  a  while  Tommy  saw  several  large  blossoms  on  each  one  of 
his  vines. 

'Oh,  look!  I  have  flowers  on  my  pumpkin  vines!"  he  said.  His 
uncle  told  him  to  keep  on  watering  them. 

Tommy  was  a  faithful  little  boy.  By  and  by  there  were  ten  little 
green  pumpkins  on  the  vines.  Day  by  day  they  grew  larger  until  there 
were  five  big  pumpkins.     Then  they  began  to  turn  yellow. 

The  day  before  Hallowe'en  his  uncle  made  a  big  jack-o'-lantern. 
His  mother  made  a  pumpkin  pie  out  of  the  smaller  pumpkins.  He  ate 
it  on  Hallowe'en  nig  ht  and  had  his  jack-o'-lantern  in  the  middle  of  the 
table. 

Can  you  make  a  jack-o'-lantern? 
When  is  Hallowe'en? 
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